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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 



I am invited to describe to you in this address an 
experiment in individual instruction which we have 
been carrying on in our schools during the past three 
years. 

A little frankness at the outset may guard against 
possible misunderstanding and prepare the way for any 
lesson which our experiment is adapted to teach. 

It is true that we have learned the very great im- 
portance of individual instruction, and have commit- 
ted ourselves to it irretrievably. It is scarcely too 
much to say that our school system has undergone a 
revolution. This new system has spread somewhat. 
If it becomes universal, it will certainly be a remarka- 
ble transformation of school work, such a transforma- 
tion as will be accounted a revolution. Still I wish 
to say frankly that our experiment has not taught us 
to believe that individual instruction will ever be the 
prime pillar of education or even be the normal form 
of teaching. We are more convinced than ever before 
that children will continue to be assembled in classes, to 
be drilled and trained and educated in the presence of 
their fellows. In classes only can they get the needed 
spur of emulation, the attrition of mind upon mind, 
the helpful sidelights from many minds, the breadth of 
teaching which is compelled by the presence of num- 
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6 Individual Inbtbuction 

ben, and the needed experience of acting a part in 
public as a preparation for acting a forcif ol part later 
on in real life. The class-trained pupil will not be a 
recluse. But, — and with that conjunction, our case 
begins. 

It is not easy to find exact analogies, but those 
which are measurably exact are helpful. Some of the 
established maxims of military strategy are: ^^ Strike 
at the enemy's communications; strike at his com- 
missariat." I can conceiye of a more destructive 
maxim, though I haye never heretofore heard it ex- 
pressed: ^^ Strike at his medical staff; reach, if you 
can, his doctors and his medicine chest; you have 
then but fco wait for his army to become hoTB-de-com- 
bat.^^ How quickly then would a conquering host 
begin to suffer extreme distress and frightful deple- 
tion. Indisposition then means doom; the army will 
soon be no more. Under ordinary conditions, the 
returns to duty nearly balance the numbers that are 
obliged to withdraw temporarily for relief. True, 
extraordinary conditions render the hospital service 
unavailing; a Oerman emperor loses all his army on 
the deadly Campagna of Rome ; a Napoleon has forty 
thousand conquering veterans suddenly buried in San 
Domingo. 

An army is a magnificent organization ; and a school 
army is a magnificent organization. Let an army move 
without its medical department, and it will soon be no 
army. The causes of indisposition are legion. It 
avails not to force the sick along; it only adds cruelty 
to their misfortune and hastens their collapse. 

Now apply the figure to schools. To start a great 
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school-system forward on purely class-instruction is 
like starting a great army forward without its medi- 
cal service. There will soon be cumulative distress, 
misery, suffering, despair, loss, depletion. One who 
has observed with any degree of care the history of 
schools, cannot fail to have observed that it is a his- 
tory of great suffering. And the causes of indisposi- 
ition are legion. The most casual observation will 
convince any one that the history of schools is a his- 
tory of awful depletion. Of every regiment that 
starts forward, the number discharged at the expira- 
tion of the term of service would not constitute much 
more than a sergeant's guard. The rest are among the 
casualties of the service. 

It is no mere figure of speech that charges up dis- 
tress and suffering to schools. The work of the class 
is gauged to average capacity. Fully half the chil- 
dren are below that average, andare dragging despair- 
ingly in the rear. Their dragging is a peril to them- 
selves and an infliction to the rest. Their dragging 
is also a positive peril to the teacher. Distress tends 
to awaken sympathy; but when the distress is hanging 
about your neck and tending to drag you under the 
water, your sympathy turns to a fierce struggle for 
yourself. You may say with perfect truth that half a 
class is composed of drowning children dragging down 
their teacher. And how about the other half ? They 
are children tethered either to an immovable obstruc- 
tion or to one moving so slowly as to be insufferably 
irksome. These children are in just as much danger 
as the others. Depletion will begin on both sides of 
the line. Loss of interest is about as fatal as loss of 
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courage. There are some differences; ennui is not 
quite so fatal physically as is despair, but it is more 
fatal morally. And it is a question whether it is not 
better after all to fall into the hands of the doctor 
than into the hands of the authorities. It is a ques- 
tion whether a small tombstone is not less distress- 
ing than a wayward life. And it is a question whether 
the teacher does not suffer more from those who haye 
not enough to do, than from those who have too much. 

Keeping to the military figure, the class may be 
said to be marching in echelon ; and the arrangement 
is neither a happy nor a healthy one. Or you may 
say that the class is decidedly oblique; and you hit 
the case morally as well as physically. It is a decid- 
edly sick class, and is in imperatiye need of a remedy. 
We rejoice to say that we think that we have found a 
sovereign remedy for such awful distress. 

We had long felt the distress, and we had tried vari- 
ous remedies, but without avail until our eyes were 
opened to the correct one. We tried the device of 
pushing forward the pupils who were dawdling ; that 
is, we thought we would cure them of not having 
enough to do, by giving them too much to do. We 
made them jump the series and try to maintain them- 
selves with those who had come on progressively. And 
while we were not actually guilty of it, we yet seri- 
ously contemplated the shortening of our grade inter- 
vals, so as to furnish an opportunity for disengaging 
and pushing forward the brighter pupils. That is, 
we thought we would begin the process of dichotomy 
so as to get somebody through. But a light broke in 
upon us; we saw a better way; and the last three 
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years have been three years of thanksgiving. In the 
last three years, we have opened no graves; in the 
last three years, we have broken no hearts ; in the last 
three years, we have wrecked no lives ; in the last three 
years, we have touched no child except for his or her 
good ; in the last three years, we have had the hearts 
of our children filled with song, and we have made 
teaching a most salubrious business for our teachers. 
In the last three years, we have taken all the obliquity 
out of our grades ; we have neither drowning children 
nor dawdling children any more. In the last three 
years, we have reduced depletion to a most wonderful 
minimum. Out of what would have been the wrecks 
of our former system, we have given to our high school 
a rate of increase six times as great as the rate in our 
first primary grade. In the past three years, we have 
almost absolutely banished disorder, and have pro- 
moted a marked development of character. In the 
past three years, no drudgery has been forced back up 
on the homes; and no sob in the household has had 
its origin in the school. And so I might go on in- 
definitely, depicting the difference between a school 
that was sick and a school that is well. 

It is fortunate, I think, that the improvement oc- 
curred in just such a town as ours, where the evils 
complained of can by no possibility be charged up to 
local conditions ; for our local conditions are the very 
best in the world, a town with a choice population, a 
town large enough to have a complete school system 
and yet small enough to escape many of the drawbacks 
which are inevitable in the larger cities, a town having 
the very best educational spirit, and that has sup- 
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ported its schools not only liberally but lavishly. If 
there is any place on the earth in which the old 
system has a chance to do itself credit, it is in just 
such a town as ours. 

And the remedy for those evils is so simple that it 
will always be a matter of wonder that it was never 
thought of and applied before. Eemedies are likely 
to be simple. Who can describe the miseries of mala- 
ria ? And who can ever sufficiently bless that Spanish 
countess who discovered the virtues of Peruvian bark ? 
It was worth the discovery of the new world just to 
get at that plant. Think of the generations that had 
to shiver, and beg for death, when a knife-point of 
powdered quinine would dispel the whole malady and 
surprise one with the possession of abso lutely vigor- 
ous health. 

And just as simple, and even less expensive, was the 
remedy that dispelled all the blight from our schools. 
We have even saved money by getting well ; that is 
we find it cheaper to do things in the right way than 
in the wrong way. 

Three years ago we thought our conditions ripe for 
an experiment. We had an overflowing room that 
needed attention. The usual thing would have been 
to take out half the children and put them into an- 
other room. But we felt at liberty to do the unusual 
thing, and resolved to do it. We resolved to leave all 
the children there and bring in another teacher. We 
resolved to employ the second teacher solely in look- 
ing after backward children. This, we thought, would 
lift from at least one graded school the standing re- 
proach of not reaching the needs*of individual chil- 
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dren. There should be at least one school in which it 
ooiild not be said that the graded system moved among 
tlie children like a juggernaut, crushing them under 
its remorseless wheels, or that it threw them into a 
liopper, to be ground out, like Elgin watches, all on 
one pattern. 

When you take quinine you don't have to wait hours 
for the effect. The effect is instantaneous. You don't 
feel any effect at all, except astonishment at finding 
yourself absolutely well, and wondering why you 
thought you were sick. 

We did not have to wait weeks and months to see 
the effect of individual instruction on that room. The 
effect was instantaneous. There was suddenly one 
room in which there was nothing the matter. The 
teacher who had been finding it all wrong, suddenly 
found it all right. And it staid all right. Though 
shehad been on the verge of hysterics with forty-nine 
«he was as happy as a parent bird when the number 
had swollen to seventy-nine. And every additional 
new-comer, caused a smile to irradiate her features. 
The transformation in her case seemed positively 
miraculous. The same children that had been killing 
her cured her. She suddenly discovered that there 
was nothing the matter with her, that she needed no 
sanitarium. Where she had been nagging the forty- 
nine she was clucking the seventy-nine. And not 
one of them doubted that she was their dearest friend, 
And not one of them failed to be regarded as the rarest 
child on earth. 

Such heart-expansion was marvelous, and her power 
expanded pari passu with her affections. She laid 
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oat broader schemes of work. A healthy mind and a 
warm heart went foraging for the children. The 
coarse of stadies became a mere skeleton on which 
she boilt the rich materials of her own providing. 

And we observed in her what we have since ob- 
served in all the rest of oar teachers, that it was a 
great benefit to her to be there ander those conditions. 
She was no longer a martyr to edacation. She took 
on health continaally, and with it she took on that 
highest comeliness that is given only by ripening in- 
telligence and expanding sympathies. It is safe to say 
that no one in that room derived greater benefit from 
being there, than she did herself. She became com 
pletely oblivions to her nervous system, and forgot 
utterly that she had any sach things as nerves. 

She became a decidedly interesting person, and as an 
interesting person, she was sought out and became a 
part of the social life of the town. And her great 
stock of vigor made her quite ready for social demands. 
And from her contact with refined circles she brought 
back an increasing refinement and breadth of view to 
lavish upon the children. The hysterical teacher has 
no vitality left for social demands or church work; 
and nobody wants her, because she is not an interest- 
ing person. I dwell upon this because of its great 
significance. Since the introduction of what I may 
truly call the blessed individual instruction, the genus 
teacher has entirely disappeared from our town, and 
the teachers have become the foremost ladies of the 
place. And they not only bear themselves off well, but 
they are proving themselves a valuable leaven in the 
circles where formerly they were not in demand. They 
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are showing a lively interest in art, history, sociology, 
and all that relates to the improvement of society. A 
teacher who nags or scolds children is by that very 
fact unfitted for general social intercourse. Or, 
rather, the nagging may be taken as an infallible index 
of that unfitness. And I submit whether there could 
be anything more revolutionary or more amazing than 
this change in the history of teachers. 

Now as to the children. The change in their case 
was just as striking and just as sudden as in the case 
of the teacher. Almost instantly it became manifest 
that no child in that room was under the harrow ; no 
child there was fighting down a bitter thought or 
stifling a sob; no child there was breaking its heart 
in pathetic silence; no child there was wearily waiting 
for the great machine to move on; no child there was 
turning in desperation to that well-known party who 
'^ always finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do ". All were infused with the spirit of zealous 
enterprise, and the upraised hands and bright, cheer- 
ful faces eloquently refiected the happiness that was 
singing at the heart. I know that it is dangerous to 
begin picturing an elysium. But when the elysium is a 
fact you can afford to wait for credence. And when 
the elysium follows something like an inferno you with 
diflSculty refrain from publishing it from the house- 
tops. 

Nor did we rush out with our discovery. We claim 
some credit for self-control. We revelled in our new- 
Found bliss for fully a year and a half before we said 
a word about it. We wanted to study it undisturbed ; 
we wanted to test it fully; we wanted to make sure of 
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it. We knew that a good thing needs no exploitation., 
and that a bad thing should not be exploited. Wheik 
we did speak it was in response to an official inquiry 
from the State Superintendent as to what new depart- 
ures had been undertaken. Since then the literature^ 
of the matter has been unfolding. 

But to return. We noticed that the slant and eche-- 
Ion quickly began to vanish from the room, and the- 
whole grade began to move forward at a rate that sat- 
isfied everybody and distressed nobody. And at the^ 
end of the year we promoted the entire room. And 
before the end of the year we had no occasion to pnsk 
forward anybody. But we quickly noticed an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon in the effect upon our register. 
We noticed that the rate of attendance rapidly waxed^ 
and the rate of absence rapidly waned. We noticed 
a tendency toward a maximum of attendance ; and it 
became no uncommon thing to strike that maximum, 
to have actually a hundred per cent present. We= 
learned that happy children are not prone to get sick, 
and that interested children are not detained out for 
trifling causes. 

We learned that all children may be educated, that 
all children may be made just as good scholars as the 
prodigies. And we learned that the real strength of 
a school and of the world is not in prodigies. In mak- 
ing these statements it comes over me how sternly I 
would have eyed them some years ago. But we have 
found our brightest scholars at the lowest end of our 
slanting line, and we have found our strongest charac- 
ters there. Under our old system those were fore- 
doomed. Their disappearance was known to be only a 
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question of time, and I fear that it was a consumma- 
tion only too devoutly wished. Despair on one side 
and resentment on the other could have but one 
termination. 

It is true that some minds are woefully slow at the 
outset, but that is no proof of incapability. The worst 
error of teachers is to assume incapabiltiy and there- 
fore to repudiate responsibility. You have in this 
error the cause of much of the depletion in schools. 
The fact^is that the heritage of the average child is a 
heritage of capability; the amount of real incapability 
is so small that it may be dismissed as no appreciable 
element in our*problem. The proper attitude of mind 
in » teacher is to assume capability, and then struggle 
sympathetically and intelligently to make that capabil- 
ity active. Once aroused to confidence in its powers, 
the slow mind retains its momentum, and is ever after 
the best and most reliable mind in the school and in 
the world. Sir Isaac Kewton and Sir Walter Scott 
are conspicuous examples of the latent possibilities of 
such minds. Glass-teaching sweeps over such a mind, 
or would hurry it along with the lash. It does not 
mend or soften the matter that the lash employed is 
that worst of all lashes, the tongue. Individual in- 
struction knows no lash. It bends in intelligent sym- 
pathy to the real difficulty, puts courage into the de- 
spairing soul, arranges a sequence of efforts, and 
gradually calls forth or builds up victorious independ- 
ence. 

Now to arrest decimation and depletion is to have a 
most wonderful effect upon the size, spirit, and results 
of a school. But there is another side to the decim- 
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ation and depletion that is not always understood. 
And that is the condition of the eliminated. They not 
only disappear, bnt they disappear injured. The 
mental and moral injuries may be for the present some- 
what vague and obscure ; but the physical injuries are 
all too real. The amount of physical injury alone that 
has its origin in schools is so great as to enlist the con- 
cern of the medical and philanthropical world. Schools 
as disease centres are receiying the deepest attention of 
hygienists, and some form of abatement will undoubt- 
edly be insisted upon at an early day. I am persuaded 
that where individual instruction is provided, no child 
will become sick in consequence of going to school. 
And furthermore I am convinced that an ailing child 
may be restored to health by being placed in such a 
school. And I believe that this is the remedy for 
which the physicians are seeking, some means of arrest- 
ing the nervous worry and overstrain that are sapping 
the foundations not only of vigor but of life itself. It 
is a great thing to know that the children at last are 
safe, a great thing to know that at last they are happy, 
a great thing to know that at last they are doing well. 

And so I might go on indefinitely, depicting the trans- 
formation which individual instruction has effected in 
our children. There is scarcely any end to the subject, 
the benefits are so manifold. The old system was a 
long catalogue of injurious tendencies; the new system 
is bv contrast an endless list of benefits. 

But every effect has its cause. We have baen con- 
sidering most wonderful effects upon both children 
and teachers, as well as upon the community. Let us 
now turn to the c^use. The cause is in that quiet 
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second, teacher, who is not heard at all, and is scarcely 
seen, the teacher who went in there to give all her 
time to individual teaching. Yes, the great Empire 
express goes flying across the state with perfect smooth- 
ness and perfect safety, because some one at the last 
station oiled the journals, somebody there used the 
seaxcliing sounding hammer along the wheels, some one 
there picked out and picked oft every adhering and 
menacing obstruction, somebody in short restored all 
the conditions of rapid and safe movement. And so 
onr grades run with perfect smoothness and perfect 
safety since we have had some one around to look 
after and restore conditions. I know no vehicle that 
becomes more suddenly fouled and unworkable than a 
large class of children, and we have recently learned 
that no vehicle may be more promptly or completely 
relieved. And unless relieved, the graded school sys- 
tem becomes organized injury. 

I have said that the physical injury is rapidly forc- 
ing forward an issue on the school question. The im- 
portance of education in a republic is conceded ; but 
life, self-preservation, is the first law of nature. People 
will turn on. what assails life or health. If schools are 
to be disease centres, then schools will be in some 
manner abated. 

We waive momentarily the mental and moral injury 
resulting from badly planned school work. But though 
obscure and vague, the mental and moral injuries are 
no less real and deplorable than those of a physical 
nature. The father who has lost his boy because he 
has gone to the graveyard, is crushed with sorrow. 
But how much less is the sorrow of the father who dis' 
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covers that his boy has become a ne'er-do-weal ? He 
too has lost his boy, the darling of his hopes, but he 
has the additional cloud of care and humiliation. Will 
he turn upon the schools ? He will, and others i^nll 
turn with him. He would have had his boy, had he 
not been ambitious to educate him, and he knows it. 
School is a most profitable place for those who are in- 
terested in their studies and who are doing well in 
them; it is a most pernicious place for those who are 
doing poorly. Some stop with the last clause unfin- 
ished, and say that " school is a most perniciouB 
place." Therein the school itself is attacked, and 
not the bad teaching. They say that by your educa- 
tion you are rendering our youth worthless, and bur- 
dening society with their poisonous presence; and they 
long for the return of the days when men unemascu- 
lated by book learning were good for something. Yet 
they fail to discriminate, and without knowing it they 
long for a return of the feudal system. They would 
put back the pendulum of time seven hundred years. 

But many a parent springs to the rescue of his boy 
before it is too late ; he takes him out of school to 
save him. And he either puts him into a workshop to 
learn habits of industry, and to acquire the art of 
self-support, or he places him in a special school where 
he will receive the personal attention which his peculiar 
weaknesses demand. And here we have another cause 
of the depletion of public schools. Parents would 
rather have their sons independent mechanics than 
school-bred vagabonds. It is a fierce repudiation of 
the schools. Almost every private school in the coun- 
try and almost every work-shop is a protest against the 
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lierding of children and youth for wholesale education. 
^ot that that is what the private school or the work- 
sliop exists for; but they are resorted to as a refuge for 
tlie educationally distressed. 

I think that on the whole it must be conceded that 
public education is getting somewhat " rounded up '% 
and that it behooves educators to know " where they 
are at ", and what they need to do. This great unrest 
is interpreted in various ways ; but I think that its real 
explanation is a growing public consciousness of the 
failure of machinery and organization in and of them- 
selves to accomplish the proper education and develop- 
ment of childhood and youth. 

It is my firm conviction based upon a somewhat ex- 
tended experience, that a school system that is interest- 
ing and benefiting its children, and getting them on to 
really solid attainments and injuring none of them, 
will receive but little pressure from educational theo- 
ries and little annoyance from educational protests. It 
will be permitted to pursue its own sweet way as a 
recognized blessing in the community. The best sed- 
ative for all our educational unrest is in my opinion to 
put our schools above criticism as to their efficiency. 
Unrest is the parent of fads ; but it may also be the 
compulsion to real advance and progress. It is my 
opinion that the unrest is a clamor for efficiency, and 
that it will not be put at rest by any kind of form. 

Mere popular approval is not evidence of the merit of 
a thing. People will approve a fad. But their native 
common sense enables them after a time to '^ size it 
up"; and then its fadship is no more. Our great 
philosopher, Lincoln, said that: '^ You can fool all the 
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people some of the time, and some of the people all 
the time; but you can't fool all the people all the 
time.'* Our new departure amounted to a decided 
innovation, and we were somewhat curious to see how 
the people would regard it. It was instantly univer- 
sally popular. All classes applauded it. They said 
that it was the most sensible thing ever thought of, to 
set apart a teacher to get the children out of their 
trouble. And the popularity shows no sign of wan- 
ing, up to the present moment. In their gratifica- 
tion the people have given ns carte blanche, and they 
are not troubling us with theories. There is but one 
voice in the community, and that is: '^ You are doing 
well. Go ahead." There is no unrest with us. 

The work of our second teacher may be under- 
stood perhaps from her instructions, which were to 
find the weak spots in the room and make them the 
strong spots, to find the laggards and bring them for- 
ward. The measure of her work is the condition of 
the room. She tests the room without any sounding 
hammer, and unerringly finds her points of contact. 
Her work may be called, what it truly is, ministration. 
The old killing work was more ambitious, and de- 
manded an extra syllable. Schools are administered 
to death ; they are ministered into life. The work of 
a ministering angel is never noisy nor ostentatious, 
but it is the very breath of life to those upon whom 
it is exercised. We attribute the transformation and 
uplift of our schools to the employment of ministering 
angels instead of fierce task-masters. I have perhaps 
already shown that the class-teacher of the room had 
herself become filled with the spirit of ministry. 
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I need not say that we were wishing for other over- 
flowing rooms, that we might extend this dual system. 
And six times in the interim rooms have overflowed on 
UB, and six times in the interim they have been re- 
lieved in the same way. And every time the results 
have been exactly the same, confirming us in our belief 
tliat we have found a most powerful working principle 
of education. By not dividing that first room we saved 
two hundred dollars a year, besides getting all the bene- 
fit of a vastly improved system. The saving of this 
money has been entirely incidental and accidental ; it 
has not operated in the least degree as a motive in the 
reorganization of our work. But if the expense were 
increased I know that the people would cheerfully 
bear it in order to get the benefits which they have 
experienced and recognized. 

But how about the rooms that were not overflowing ? 
We did not feel quite prepared to increase our ex- 
pense and put two teachers to doing the work of one, 
at least not while the matter was in any sense in its 
experimental siage. We resolved to vary the experi- 
ment and make each single teacher an individual in- 
structor half the time. The effect was nearly as sur- 
prising as in the case of the two teachers. The single 
teacher brought forward her own laggards, relieved 
her room, and brought it into a condition comparing 
very favorably with that prevailing in the two-teacher 
rooms. So we have individual instruction throughout 
our entire system, though we have not as yet a separate 
individual instructor in every room. 

This is the Batavia system of combined individual 
and class instruction, a system which we have been 
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carefully obserying and testing for the past three 
years, and which I think need not any longer be called 
the Batayia experiment. Our latest conviction is that 
we haye every reason for adhering to it, and not 
the slightest reason for departing from it. We hare, 
I think, made it safe and profitable to attend school, 
and we have made it a privilege rather than a martyr- 
dom to teach. 

The final effects of the system will not be seen for 
years yet to come. We shall be compelled to recon- 
struct many of our theories. 

The disappearance of children and youth from our 
schools has been attributed hitherto to the pressure of 
the bread-and-butter question. The present phenom- 
enal growth of our high school would argue that other 
causes even more powerful have been at work to pro- 
duce that depletion. 

And we shall doubtless see the effect in increased col- 
lege attendance, and in a change in the mode of in- 
struction in at least the lower classes in college. For 
I verily believe that the great depletion that is ever 
going on in the lower classes of college is largely 
due to lack of ministration. I believe that a measure 
of individual instruction will find its way into at least 
the first two classes in college. 

But there is another incentive than mere rescue, 
than the mere increase of members, to induce the giv- 
ing of individual instruction. We think that we learn 
from our experiment that it tends to a higher standard 
of scholarship and to the presence of a stronger stu- 
dent body. If this be true, I do not see how the sys- 
tem can fail to extend itself. It is true so far as our 
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own high school is concerned. We have lifted into the 
domain of higher scholarship those who under the old 
system never would have reached it, and we have 
strengthened the personel of our studentship. We 
have less and less of mere squeezing through, and 
more and more of that scholarly grasp of subjects that 
reaches the honor mark. 

It goes without saying that a two-teacher room 
should be a large room. Fortunately our rooms are 
large, enabling us to assemble two sets of children 
with perfect physical safety. I think that the two- 
teacher system will be the system of the future, and 
that the future school-houses will be planned and built 
in anticipation of it. 

It is the merit of our system that it involves no 
backward step ; it is not in the slightest degree destruc- 
tive. It utilizes every bit of the graded school plant 
and frame-work, and even the graded school instruc- 
tion. It is, as we see it, a great forward step. It takes 
the graded school with all its advantages and would 
put that school into the best working condition. It is 
the graded school transformed, we might almost say 
transfigured. 

It is the graded school shaking oS all its destructive 
tendencies and taking on the tendency to unalloyed 
beneficence. It is, we believe, the evolution of the 
graded school. It is, we believe, that inevitable ad- 
vance to higher ground and to mightier potency in this 
universe of ours which is the actualizing spirit in all 
things. 

Wherever multitudes are to be dealt with in any 
way some kind of organization is a prime necessity. 
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In order to subject our great multitudes of children 
to educational processes, some kind of organization is 
fundamentally necessary. It would be financially im- 
possible to place a tutor with every child, or in every 
household. And we have already shown that if it 
were possible, it is not desirable. The children need 
to be assembled with their fellows, and economy of 
service and expense requires that they should be 
brought together in groups. 

The graded-Bchool system admirably meets this two- 
fold necessity. It is a superb organization of the chil- 
dren who are to be subjected to processes of education. 
It is one of the greatest contributions of the nineteenth 
century, and a decided gain to the world. We cannot 
over-estimate its great value and usefulness. It makes 
universal education in the great centres of popula- 
tion possible. 

But neither should we overlook its unfinished con- 
dition. It stopped short of completion. And in that 
incompleteness lies all its deadly possibilities. It is 
the steam-boiler without the governor, the steam- 
engine without the fly-wheel. It receives an ill- 
regulated force and applies it spasmodically and with- 
out moderation. It is a glorious invention lacking 
some finishing pieces. 

Such lack in material invention is the defect in 
the logic of the inventor. But no inventor expects 
his first machine to be worth anything. He knows 
that he does not see his way through; he knows 
that he does not forsee every contingency. He knows 
that he must eventually supplement his a priori ideas 
with those that come to him a posteriori, before he 
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will have a thoroughly adjusted instrument. His prin- 
ciple is his own inspiration, but he must get his crown- 
ing adjustments from trial. 

And so the great graded school system, spring- 
ing from a mighty conception, is yet working some- 
what at random and with much destructive crankiness 
because of not having its finishing adjustments. 

As a result of three years of careful experimenta- 
tion, I venture to offer supplementary individual in- 
struction as the corrective and regulator of the great 
graded school machine, as its final adjustment, re- 
vealed by the contingencies and vicissitudes of use. 

Whether the graded school shall sing, with all the 
blessings implied in that figure, or whether it shall con- 
tinue to creak, with all the croaking miseries involved 
in that conception, is the great educational question 
with which we are immediately confronted. The 
question has gotten beyond educational circles and is 
agitating the lay mind throughout the world. I be- 
lieve that there can be but one answer to it, and that 
we are at the dawn of one of the most wonderful 
eras, not only in the history of education but in the 
history of human felicity. 
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Higher Education Defended. 

,. l'. Must Oreek Oof By John Eennbot, Sup't of Schools, Batavia, K. 
Y. Leatherette, 16mo. pp. 66. 50 cts. 

It's a ^em. I did not have opportaalty to read it till yesterday, and I do 
not remember when I have spent a pleasanter hour. It should be read by 
every teacher and by every pupil. The thing that makes it especially valua- 
ble is the broad-ffauge view It takes of the subject.— Inspector Chas. P. 
Wb£3eix>gk, Canajoharie, June 18, 1894. n^ 

In this little book of 66 pages the author reasons with clear logic and 
perfect fairness in favor of the retention of Greek in our institutions of 
learning. The language is admirable and the quotations show a rarely cul- 
tivated taste.— Public Opinion^ Nov. 15, 1894. 

- It is a strong and eloquent plea against the utilitarian spirit which 
'Would banish from our higher schools and colleges the study of the Greek 
langxuige. Mr. Kennedy^s appeal will go straight to the heart of every 
liberal scholar, and it ought to silence a great deal of the unreasoning clam* 
or that has been raised against one of the choicest and noblest parts of the 
hiffher education. Very interesting indeed, is the manner in which Kr. 
Kennedy makes the superb architecture of the Columbian Exposition do 
duty as an argument for Greek.— JBw/'ato Express^ July 15, 1894. 

If one takes up this book expecting to find labored arguments in defence 
of retaining a place for the study of Greek in secondary education, he will 
not only find his mistake but continue to read on and on to the end, for the 
pleasure he finds in the attractive, original and (dim manner In which the 
subject is treated. The book is a poem written with a poet^s insight, and 
every point in the defence of the retention of Greek is made from the view 
l>oint of a cultured mind, filled with enthusiasm, and expressing itself in 
words at once fervid and eloquent.— Primary Education^ Dec., 1894. 

I Sup't Kennedy of Batavia has done a distinct service to the cause of 
classical culture and education by this trenchant essay. Without a trace of 
lU will toward those who are striving for an enlarged and more " practical ** 
corriculum, and realizing in the fullest extent the justtee of their argu- 
ments, yet he goes right to the heart of the matter and without bothering 
about pros and cons, he leaves the reader, who can hardly leave off before 
he has come to the end, with his own feeling, that if Greek is going to be 
put out of the school ourriculum, it is not yet quite time to put it out.* 
N€w England Jovmal <3f Ed*n^ ]>eo. S7, 1894. 

9. L(Mn in High Schools. By H. P. Embbsoh, Sup*t of Schools, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Paper. 8vo, pp. 9. 25 cts. 

8, Modem Languages in Edveation. By Geobgx F. Comport. Cloth, 
16DIO, pp. 40. 50 cts. 

A. JllffM of the College Preparatory Sigh School upon Attendance and 
SehoHarMp in the Lower Grades. 'Bif C. W. Bardexn. Paper, 8vo, pp. 5. 15 cts. 

^O. W. BABDEBN, Publisher, Syracuse, X. Y« 
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Helps in School Discipline. 

I. Diecipline as a Factor in lAe Wort 
Of th« Sc/ioolreom. B; Jms Pn^B 
WtCEERBBiH. Leatherette, Iflmo, pp. 
88. Mots. 

This ftddreeg bj the nun so long Stale 
Superintendent of PeDDiylvoDla Ib per- 
haps the best known and the most 
nidel; iDDuBotial of all hU writinga. 
He divides his subject ioto (our heada: 
(l>lhediacipline of force: (2)thedlioU 
plineof tact; (S) the dlsolpUneof oon- 
aequense; (4) the diacipline ot oon- 
aoieuce. Bis treatmentia forcible, hap- 
py, and helpful, and his illBstratiODs ot 
aotnal oasea make the book entertalDlng aa well aa nseful. For InHtanoe, 
he tella of a Maryland academy where a pig on which the prloclpal prided 
himaelf, was placed deep in a bole whlob the boya had dug. The principal 
lemaiked that aa the pig c«uld not be got out be might as well be buried, 
and took aomeof the boya likely to have been ooooerned In the matter to the 
hole. pioTided them with shovels, and directed them to throw la dirt and 
bnry the pig. Bat aa faat as the dirt vaa thrown in tbe pig shook It off and 
trampled it under bia feet, and aa the bole began to fill up, the pig was still 
erect and seemingly without any notion of being buried. In went the dirt 
laiter and faster, but up went the pig with it, until his white. Cat bank 
began to appear above tbe sarfaoe of tbe ground and the whole crowd, 
beginning to see the Joke, broke Into laughter and obeera, and the boys 
were oonvinced tbat they could not get tbe beat ot tbe master. 

S. The FhilBieplty of School Diidpltat. By John KsNirSDr, Sup't of 
Sohoola, BataTla, N, Y. Paper, 16mo, pp. 23. IB ots. 

Clear and logical, and goesdown to the very foundation.— Plleafl*™!* 
a. Bojit ai thtf an Made, and hotn to Remake them. By Frikkum H. 
BussB. Paper, gvo, pp. 34. IIS eta. 

Ui. BriggB la superintendent ot tbe Stale Indaatrial school In Bocbra- 
tet, TX. Y., and glvea here the results ol long experience in dealing with 
bad boys. 



sr thinks that tbe end In view In education should be Chriattan 
id hetaUiB simply and oleaily on the questions of food, money, 

laavtng home, chooalng a profession, Ideals, etc It is a book by wbleh 

teachers as well as parents may profit. 

C. TP. BARDBEN, Publlsber, Syracuse, K. T. 
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Continuous Contracts for Teachers 

** As I think you know, I am entirely in accord with your views in this 
matter and enjoyed greatly your presentation of the paper hefore the 
Schoolmasters Club."— Sup't Vernon L. Bavey, East Orange, N. Y. 

*• I enjoyed the address and I believed you were right; I know you were 
right; I wish every member of the board of education, every superintend- 
ent, every principal, and every teacher in the United States could read this 
book. It would be of infinite value to the children and the profession/*— 
Sup't S. B. Shear, White Plains, N. Y. 

*' If this little book could be read by school boards, trustees, commit- 
tees or whosoever has iufiuence in making school laws and electing teachr 
ers, it would be a good thing. And, in addition, if it could be placed on 
every teacher's desk, it would be a better thing. Good teachers would not 
be disturbed by its sharp truths, and poor teachers need the constant spur 
of its pungent reminders. The dream story at the close would be reason 
enough for the publication of the book. This is the pith of it: * You don't 
suppose your judgment of the children is any more important than theirs 
of you.' "—Primary Education. 

** This is the substance of an address given by Mr. Bardeen before the 
Schoolmasters Club in New York city. He proves that the principle of 
civil service whereby the occupant of a position can be removed only upon 
legal charges does not apply in the teacher's profession. He disclaims the 
advisability of continuous contracts, as practised in some of the large 
cities. The importance of training the youth, also the high standards of 
teaching, demand that the energetic, conscientious teachers should be em- 
ployed, while the mediocre should be exempted. A telling story, inserted 
at the close of the book, beautifully illustrates the author's theory." — New 
England Journal of Education. 

"Is it advisable that teachers should hold their positionB under civil 
service rules,— t. «., with regard to tenure of office, be removable for legal 
cause only ? Mr. Bardeen thinks not, and argues ably against it He 
believes in the principles of civil service and their application in the more 
mechanical fields of labor; but holds that in teaching, as in other impor- 
tant professional or non-professional fields of work, personal power and 
fitness must be considered, and that tenure of office should result from a 
satisfactory filling of a particular position, not through a legal protection 
against removal. * * * As Mr. Bardeen says, hundreds of incompetent 
teachers are kept in office for one who suffers unjust dismissal; and it 
should be remembered that every place held by an unworthy teacher keeps 
out a worthy one. The key to the situation is proper discrimination. 
'Make sure that only properly prepared teachers are employed and 
the law of supply and demand will take care of salaries. Make sure 
that the work of teachers is justly estimated and made the sole basis of 
retention and promotion, and you give teachers a constant incentive to 
make the best efforts of which they are oA^Able/ "—Kindergarten Beview. 

Cloth, IGuio, pp. 47. 60 cts. 
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EdncatioMl Adtaes by G. W. Bardeen 

^>me F<kU about our Public School System. A Plea for the Township 
System. An address before the New York State Association of School Com-^ 
missioners and City Superintendents, Feb. 20, 187& 8vo, pp, 32. {Now out 
of print.) 

The Present Status of the Totonship System. An address before the 
New York State Teachers* Association, July 10, 1878. (Not printed.) 

The Present Status of the Township System. An address before the New 
York State Association of School Commissioners and City Superintendents, 
Jan. 9, 1880. With an appendix containing the bill introduced in the Legis- 
lature of 1890. 8yo, pp. 60. {Now out of print, but may be found in the 
report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of New York, for 
1889.) 

The Taxpayer and the Township System. An address delivered July 2, 
1891, before the New Jersey State Teachers' Association. 8yo, pp. 16, 25 cts. 

Effect of the College Preparatory High School upon Attendance and 
Scholarship in the Lower Grades. An address before the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National Educational Association, July 9, 18901 
8vo, pp. 5, 15 cts. 

''Organization** and "System*' vs. Originality in the Teacher. An 
address before the National Educational Association, July 11, 1890, by 
Heisbt Sabln, State Superintendent of Iowa, with opening of the discus- 
sion by C. W. Basdbxn. 8yo, pp. 9, 15 cents. 

Some Problems of City School Management. An address before the 
Educational Council of Onondaga, Feb. 11, 1899. 8vo, pp. 16, 25 cts. 

Educational Journalism. An address before the New York State Teach- 
ers' Association, July 7, 1881. 8vo, pp. 30. {Now out of print.) 

The History of Educational Journalism in the State of New York. A 
paper read July 28, 1803, before the Department of Educational Publications 
of the International Congresses of -Education of the World's Columbian 
Exposition. 8vo, pp. 45, 40 cents. 

Educational Journalism — an Inventory. An address before the National 
Educational Association, July 12, 1899. 8vo, pp. 20, 25 cents. 

Teaching as a Business for Men. An address before the National Edu- 
cational Association, July 17, 1885. 8yo, pp. 20, 25 cts. 

The Teachers* Commercial Value. An address before the New York 
State Teachers' Association, July 9, 1885. 8vo, pp. 20, 25 cents. 

The Teacher as He Should Be. An address before the New York State 
Teachers' Association, July 8, 1891. 8vo, pp. 24, 25 cents. 

Fitting Teachers to Places. An address before the American Institute 
of Instruction, July 12, 1897. {Printed only in the volume below.) 

Teaching as a Business. Four addresses. 16mo, pp. 154. Manilla 60 
cents, cloth $1.00. {Containing the four last-named addresses.) 
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Landon's School Management. 

This standard work, by Joseph Landon, lecturer on sohod management 
in the training college, Saltley, England, gives a general view of educa- 
tion, with some account of the Intellectual Faculties from the teacher's 
point of view. Organization, Discipline, and Moral Training. 

It is at once scientific and practical; it gives the bearing of the facts of 
psychology upon the work of the teacher, and deals particularly with or- 
ganization and discipline, while at the same time it contains a great many 
bints upon actual teaching, making it a complete and helpful manual. 

The chapters are as follows: 

Past I. GsinERAL View ot the Wobk ov Eduoatiox. 

1. The meaning and scope of education. 

2. Three lines of educational development. 

3. Some lessons to be learned from a brief consideration of sensation, 
perception, conception, and attention. 

4. Memory in education. 

5. The cultivation of the imagination, judgment, and reason. 

0. The school work of the teacher. 

Pabt IL Oboanizatiox. 

1. Systems of organization. 

2. The school and its appointments. 
8. The classification of the children. 

4. The qualifications, duties, and distribution of teachers. 

5. The arrangement of time and subjects. 

0. The apparatus and books. 

7. Begistration. 

Pabt III. Dibciplinx and Mobal TBAnriNe. 

1. The use of the emotions in education, and their cultivation. 

2. General moral and religious training. 

8. The government of children—school tactics. 

4. Motives, and the training of the will. 

5. The nature and uses of punishment. 

It has been adopted as a text-book in the school of pedagogy, Syraonie 
university, and in many of the largest normal schools in the country. The 
author has positive views, and illustrates them from actual experience, so 
that the book gives the teacher much food for thought, as well as direct in- 
struction. For class nse and for the teacher preparing for examination, it 
has no equal. It is a modem book, giving the latest views of leading au- 
thorities with the author's comments, and is adapted to the school wants of 
to-day. The chapters upon school discipline and moral training are of 
especial value as being in line with the most recent thought and the most 
approved practice. 

16mo> pp. 400. Mannia 50 ots«; Glotb S1.S5* 

O. W. BABDIIBN, Publisher, Syracuse, K. Y. 
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Gowdy's Ideals and Programmes 

This is one of the most practically helpful books ever written by a 
teacher for teachers. It deals with the details of daily work which most 
teachers learn only from experience and by sad mistakes. It holds up an 
Ideal high but within reach, and is an inspiration. Its chapters on meth- 
ods of teaching— reading and geography, for instance, without being in the 
least dogmatic are highly suggestive and helpful. No teacher can read this 
book and not do better work thereafter. 

" One of the most charming, chatty, interesting, and inspiring little 
books we have ever had the pleasure of a delightful evening with, is * Ideals 
and Programmes *, by Jean Oowdy. There is not a dull paragraph nor an 
impracticable suggestion in it The author has the happiest faculty of say- 
ing the wisest things in the simplest yet charmingest way. From title-page 
to finish it is brimful of helpful suggestion, encouragement, and inspira- 
tion to young teachers— and old ones too, for that matter."— ^orida School 
Exponent 

" A teacher talks to teachers in this book, and she talks in the printed 
book precisely as she would talk to teachers in conversation. Miss Gtowdy 
li principal of a school in Minneapolis and every page in this little book 
is just what she might have said to her teachers in ' teachers' meeting * or 
after school, or at any other time, and all that she says here is sensible 
practical, helpful. There is not a teacher who will not be the better for 
leading it. It is written on their plane, and deals with the hourly problem 
of their lives, at home as well as at school. It deserves a warm welcome 
from every teacher of every grade in every \oQ»Xitj.**^Jhfimary EdueaUon, 

" Entirely unsolicited by yourself or the author, I wish to express to 
you my appreciation of Miss Qowdy's * Ideals and Programmes *. I gladly 
xeoommend it to teachers as a little book that is, as its name indicates, both 
Inspiring and practical. The helpful suggestions are those of a successful 
teacher, whose methods are based upon the principles which she clearly 
sets forth.**— ul/ictf TK Cooley, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis. 

" This little book is full of wholesome suggestions for old and young 
teachers; in strengthening the sound pedagogic philosophy of the experi- 
enced teacher, and to the young teacher by showing in brief compass, and 
in a clear, matter-of-fact way, what should be attempted and how it can be 
accomplished. The book is full of valuable suggestions from beginning to 
end. There is not a superfluous line in the volume. The chapters on read- 
ing and plans for teaching reading, geography, field lessons, practical kin- 
dergarten training, and suggestions about discipline, are specially valu- 
able; but in naming these topics, so skilfully discussed, we have well-nigh 
given a summary of the contents of * Ideals and Programmes *. We repeat, 
the book is thoroughly practical, and will be read with profit by thoughtful 
teachers, old and young.'*— Flr^aia School Journal. 

Olotlit ICxnot pp. X08» 70 oents 
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